"The time has come to recognize that the 
only way to bring us— the participating 
citizens of a great country— together is to forth- 
rightly declare our rejection and contempt 
for those who practice subversion, lawless- 
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GETTING THE PRESIDENTIAL SHAFT— 

AGNEW COPS A PLEA, RESIGNS 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — It happened remarkably fast, 
in mi d-summer Spi ro T. Agnew was cleaner than clean — 
just about the only major Nixon Administration of- 
ficial untouched by the Watergate scandal. Then, on 
August 6, the vice-president informed! fhe press 
that he was under investigation for illegal activities 
unrelated to Watergate. And little more than nine 
weeks later, on October 10, Agnew resigned. 

In a Baltimore courtroom on October 10, the vice- 
president pleaded nolo contendere, or no contest, 
to a government charge that he had failed to re- 
port $29,500 of income received in 1 967 when he was 
Governor of Maryland. Judge Walter E. Hoffman, 
stating that the no contest plea was "the full e- 
quivalent of a plea of guilty," then sentenced Agnew 
to three years probabtion and a fine of $10,000. 

« The vice-president didn't go down without a 
figHt. Throughout the investigation he vowed never 
to resign, challenged Congress to investigate the 
charges on its own, and won the power to subpoena 
newspeople in the hopes of forcing them to reveal 
the sources of the! r "leaks" in the case. Even npw, 
he continues to maintain his innocence on most of 
the charges . 

But evidence made public at the tfla 1 by At- 
torney General Elliot Richardson proved without a 
doubt that the vice-president had asKed for and 
Accepted cash payments ^totaling more than $100,000 
vihile serving as County Executive for Baltimore 
County, Governor of Maryland, and as vice-prfesident. 

Agnew 1 s resignation in exchange for the chance 
to plead guilty to the lesser charge of tax evasion 
(rather than bribery and extortion) was a result 
of plea bargaining between his lawyers and the 
Justice Department. Judge Hoffman told AgneW that 
he would have sent him to prison had not the At- 
torney General personally argued that "leniency 
is justified," It is ironic, to say the least, that 
the vice-president, known for his tough law and 
order stance, copped a plea and got off so easily, 

Agnew's crime-accepting payoffs from engineers 
and developers in exchange for lucrative Maryland 
state contracts— i s certainly not an exotic one - 
There are probably very few politicians who don't 
enrich themselves in this way. 

' j*/hat is surprising, however, is that the in- 
vestigation got as far as it did. The Justice De- 
partment had, for instance, been quite willing 
to cover-up the links between the June 17 Watergate 
break-in and the Oval Office, Why then, weren J t 
■they as ’Willing to squelch the goods on Agnew? 

Apparently Agnew isn't staying up nights to 
flgurb that out for he, as well as most of his 
enemies in the establishment press, have already 
pointed the finger at Richard M, Nixon. 

Throughout the Agnew investigation, White House 
aides unofficially and indirectly suggested— and 
then officially den led— that Agnew should resign, 
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The vice-president bitterly denounced Justice De- 
partment "leaks" in the press and even Went so far 
as to win the power to subpoena members of the 
press to find out their sources. 

On September 25, Nixon and Agnew met privately 
to discuss the case. Afterwards, White House press 
secretary Gerald Warren said that one of the options 
discussed was Agnew's resignation, Agnew, however, 
immediately denied that that option was ever talked 
about, and reaffirmed his Intention not to resign. 

In an emotional speech before the National Fed- 
eration of Republican Women on September 29, Agnew 
charged that the Justice Department had selected him 
as a "big trophy" to make-up for their misconduct 
in the Watergate case. 

At a press conference on October 3» Nixon term- 
ed the charges against Agnew as "serious" and de- 
fended the Justice Department's hand! ing of the 
case. 

Nixon Is super-sensitive to accusations that 
he eased h s s own vice-president out the door, and 
has strenuously denied it. For no one familiar 
with Nixon's career would put it past him to throw 
Agnew to the wolves In order to take the heat off 
himself, and he knows it. 

With all eyes on Agnew and the vacant vice- 
presidency, Nixon Is hoping that Congress, special 
Watergate prosecutor Archibald Cox, and the American 
public will shy away from battle over his role In 
Watergate, and any other number of shady deals, 
which have brought threats of impeachment from Con- 
gress and an all-time low on the popularity polls. 

Congress will be tied up for weeks choosing a 
new vice-president and no doubt Nixon is banking 
on that breathing space. 

in the three short' weeks since it reconvened, 
the Senate Watergate committee has clearly opted 
for a more generous view of Nixon's role In the 
Watergate matter. The senators seem more interested 
in getting their witnesses to repent for those 
terrible dirty tricks than reveal Ing any new evi - 
denee or following up on old, but Important con- 
nections . 

And perhaps because many of them will be facing 
re-election soon and are aware of pub-1 ic cr i tici sm 
that they are "out to get" the president, the 
senators have been talking about patriotism more 
frequently this session and respecting "the high 
office of the presidency," No one wants to rock the 
boat , 

There is a lot in St for Nixon i f he dan in- 
deed convince people to fetop "wallowing in Water- 
gate." Take for instancefthe testimony of John Dean , 
l Patrick Gray, and Richard KleSndienst before 
the Watergate hearings. Each said to varying extents 
that they had reason to believe that Nixon knew 
about the enormous Illegal campaign) contributions, 
the dirty tricks, the intelligence gathering acti- 
vities, and the subsequent cover-up. Yet Nixon has 
never d 5 recti y responded to their testimony. 

There are also the secret tapes which Nixon 
says would prove his innocence. But he has declined 
to give them up to either the Senate Watergate eorrr 
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mittee or the Justice Department's special prose- 
cutor, Archibald Cox, unless the Supreme Court. rules 
that he must o His refusal could create a consti- 
tutional showdown between the White House and Con- 
gress as to whether a president may withhold docu- 
ments under the umbrella of "executive privilege," 

Another sore spot he'd rather have healed is 
the secret bombing of Cambodia, According to the 
Pentagon's own figures, that secret bombing, from 
I 969 unti 1 the U,So invasion in May, 1970, totaled 
3,630 raids and more than 100,000 tons of bombs, 
ail at a time when Nixon was publicly maintaining 
the United States' "neutrality" with regard to 
Cambodia. 

Nixon admitted that he authorized the raids 
after a Senate Investigation revealed the fact in 
late July. At that time many constitutional experts 
expressed the opinion that Nixon was most vulnerable 
to impeachment on thbt charge. 

Close On the heels of these two duds came the 
news about San Clemente, On August 7 the Nixon ad- 
ministration revealed, after much hedging and three 
previous — and much lower — estimates, that nearly 
$10 million of the taxpayers' money had been spent 
on Nixon's private homes In San Clemente, Key Bfs- 
cayne and at the island resort In the Bahamas owned 
by the president's close friend Robert Abplanalp, 

general Services Administration head Arthur P. 
Sampson said that a decision had been made to 1 
"min iff ze" the cost estimates so as not to jeopar- 
dize the secufity of the president. But many re- 
porters wondered what gazebos, electrical heptlng 
systems, landscaping and expensive office fpirp I ture, 
for instance, had to do with security. Again, 
impeachment was in the air. 

Most recently, the question of Ni*on a i own 
income tax procedures has been raised. The Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal-Bulletin revealed, in early 
October, that Richard and Pat Nixon paid only 
$792.01 in federal income tpxes for 1970 and $878,03 
for 1^71 while receiving an income of more than 
$200,000 epch year. 

These taxes, the newspaper noted, were "roughly 
equivalent" to the amount that would be paid by 
a citizen who earns $7,000 |i year, claims one ex- 
emption, and does not itemize deductions. 

So far, no formal investigation has been an- 
nounced but considering Agnew's recent fate, the 
subject is tender ground. 

Many people in the public eye have remarked 
that 1 973/Watergate et, al. Is Nixon's seventh- - 
and worst-^cris is , Jeanne Dixon, the popular seer 
with ithe so-so batting record, predicted several 
months ago that Nixon would come out of Watergate 
"smelling like a rose," If he continues to set up 
smoke screens the size of the Agnew resignation, 
she might be right. 
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COMMITTEE FORMS TO SUPPORT THE NEW REPUBLIC 
OF GUINEA BISSAU 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Committee to Support the 
Republic of Guinea Bissau has just been formed as 
"a citizens effort to encourage thousands of Ameri- 
cans to recognize and support the newly indepen- 
dent Republic of Guinea Bissau in West Africa," 

On the 23 and 2k of September, the National 
People's Assembly met In Madina Boe, the first 
Portuguese camp liberated by the African Part for 
Independence of Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands 
(PAIGC), At the end of the assembly, they declared 
independence from Portuguese colonial IrOle. Luiz 
Cabral, the hal f-br©therrof Ami Icar Cabral, presi- 
dent of PAIGC who was assassinated last January 
In a Portuguese plot to destroy the liberation 
movement, Is president of the new republic. 

For more than a decade the people of Guinea 
Bissau have been Involved in armed struggle against 
Portugal, and the struggle continues, Although most 
of Guinea Bissau is now liberated, the Cape Verde 
islands ahd some cities are still under Portuguese 
mil! tary control , 

It Is hoped that as more countries recognize 
the Independent republic, Portugal will become 
politically isolated and wM 1 withdraw peaceably 
from the remaining areas under its control. At 
present, 59 nations have announced recognition of 
Guinea Bissau and more than 70 are soon expected 
to fodlow. 

Because of Its Close ties with Portugal and 
economic interests in the remaining Portuguese 
colonial territories of Mozambique and Angola, the 
Uc$, is unlikely to recognize Guinea Bissau's In- 
dependence, 

One of the support committee's first activi- 
ties will be to collect signatures on a 140-word 
message to be sent to the new republic. That message 
reads In part ; 

"Be assured that your countrymen and women are 
welcome among us, s, 

"Be assured also that we are prepared to dis- 
cuss exchanges between our peoples, based on equal- 
ity and mutual respect,,, 

"Recognizing that newly independent governments 
have had to resist international pressures aimed at 
undermining their sovereignty, we pledge our soli- 
darity with you in the face of any pressures." 

Among the people and groups sponsoring the sup- 
port committee are The Committee for a Free Mozam- 
bique, The American Committee on Africa, Represen- 
tative Julian Bond, Leon Davis of Local II 99 Drug 
and Hospital Union, Angela Davis, and Eleanor No imes 
Morton from the New York City Commission on Human 
Rights. 

To help distribute both the support message and 
a petition urging U.S. government recognition of 
the Republic of Guinea Bissau, contact the Committee 
to Support the Republic of Guinea Bissau, 165 
Madison Ave— 2nd floor, New York, N.Y, 10016, 
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IRC DENOUNCES INTENSIFIED U.S. -SAIGON AGGRESSION 
AND VIOLATION OF CEASE-FIRE ACCORDS 

By Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

Paris (LNS)— The Provisional ' Revolutionary 
Government delegation brusquely walked out of the 
weekly conference between the two South Vietnams 
October 4 after sharply expressing their "indigna^ 
tion at the violations of the Paris accords" by the 
Saigon government in South Vietnam. PRG delegation 
head Van Hieu read a brief declaration saying that 
the "United States and Saigon these past weeks have 
expanded their acts of war to an unprecedented level 
and ....are caifying Out preparations for new mi lit' 
tary adventures." 

In a press conference that same morning, PRG 
representative Ly Van Sau described the recent il- 
legal military operations by the Saigon forces and 
said "We have until now been extremely prudent in 
hope of avoiding further conflict. ..But every op- 
eration by Saigon will be answered by attacks of 
equal scope by our forces. Every Saigon commando 
operation will be punished and the bases will be 
attacked as well..." 

In his declaration, Van Hieu spoke of the mass- 
ive operations carried out by the Saigon forces in 
the central highlands in September. Ly Van Sau ex- 
plained that by launching these attacks— with tanks, 
planes, infantry and heavy artillery-- Saigon hoped 
to capture areas held by the PRG, to stop the re- 
cons tract i on ithat iis ; ;gbing °on tthere , "an d; p afciiei l aily 
to steal the rice crops fromnthe population in the 
PRG-administered zones. 

He explained that the intensified aggression 
comes at a time when the Thieu regime is in a par- 
ticularly desperate economic situation. Saigon fears 
the development in the liberated zones where, for 
example, there is no shortage of rice, in contrast 
with the terrible food crisis in the Saigon-con- 
trolled areas. 

Stopped short of seizing the rice, Saigon 
destroyed the crops in some PRG- control led areas. 

The PRG representatives in Paris stressed that Sai- 
gon's use of chemicals against the rice-crops of 
the PRG zones was widespread. They cited, for ex- 
ample, the destructives.; , on August 22 and 25, of the 
crops at Loc Thanh in Bing Long province, some 50 
miles north of Saigon. They also spoke of 38 air 
raids that dropped poison chemicals on four villages 
in the central highland province of Binh Dinh. 

In the central highlands ill legal* mil ifiary At- 
tacks have been launched by the Second Special For- 
ces Brigade of Saigon's 23rd Division; others have 
beep carried out northwest of Saigon by two batal- 
liohs of the 25th Division. 

"It is no mere accident," Ly Van Sau pointed 
out, "that the U.S. Aircraft Carrier Hancock accom- 
panied by six destroyers and many combat planes, has 
been stationed near the coast of the Democratic 
Republic'', of Vietnam [North Vietnam], U.S. fighter 
planes have been flying low over the fishing boats 
of the peasants of the DRV." 

Sau explained that there is almost complete 


coordination between Washington and Saigon in the 
conception and execution of these attacks, that 
the thousands of U.S. "civilian officials" in 
South Vietnam organize and direct the operations. 

Despite the continual attacks and h arras sment, 
life in the liberated zones has improved. As an 
example, Ly Van Sau pointed to the increase in 
school enrollment compared to a year ago. In the 
northernmost province of Quang T-ri, for example, the 
PRG is proud to have distributed 20,000 new school 
books and 30,000 notebooks since the peace accord 
was signed last January. "This may not seem like 
much, but under the circumstances it represents a 
tremendous achievement," he said. 

The PRG representative spoke warmly of all t. 
those in the Saigon-administered zones who resist 
the Thieu dictatorship, including the patriotic 
elements of the Third Force, who are linked with 
neither the Saigon Regime nor the PRG. 

Included in the Third Force is the famous Ngo 
Ba Thanh, the lawyer who was recently released from 
Thieu' s prisons where she had been held for two 
years --ever since she opposed the 1971 elections. 

"Her release is a victory of the people over Thieu," 

Ly Van Sau said. "He had to free her because of pc 
popular pressure." 

Shortly after her release, several hundred 
people went to visit her in her home as a kind of 
political demonstration. On October 5, Ngo Ba Thanh 
helped organize a rally in a Saigon hotel. 

In a recent interview, she said that peace in 
Vietnam could come only through "respect for the P 
Paris accords , particularly article 11" (which states 
that the two South Vietnamese sides will guarantee 
democratic freedoms) . 

"Peace will be built on the basis of recon- 
ciliation and national concord. In more political 
terms," she said, "every effort must be made to Lx 
bring into existence the National Council of Re- 
conciliation and Concord, representing the three 
segments of the nation today -- the Theiu govern- 
ment, the PRG, and the Third Force of people who 
want only peace . " 
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ANTI -ABORTION GROUP OFFERS "PREGNANCY AID" 

St. Louis, Mo (LNS)— In St. Louis, Birthright, 
arnational anti-abortion organization, has adopted 
the name "Pregnancy Aid." Executive director 
Sister Mary Patrick Power reports that the group 
receives about 400 calls per month, and that about 
half of these are from women seeking abortion referrals 

According to the St. Louis Review, pregnant 
women who arrive at the office of "Pregnancy Aid" 
seeking abortions do not realize that they are not 
at an abortion referral service, as Sister Mary Pat- 
rick does not wear a nun's habit. In the process r 
of the interview, women are shown horror pictures 
of aborted fetuses and are often so frightened that 
some decide to continue their pregnancies to term. 
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DESERTER FACES COURT-MARTIAL IN COLORADO: 

"THE ONLY WAY I COULD RESIST. . « 

WAS TO LEAVE THE ARMY" 

by Linda Cay ton 
LIBERATION News Service 

DENVER (LNS) -t. After four years of self-imposed 
exile in Sweden, Richard Buck 1 in surrendered to auth- 
orities here Thursday, October 4, in an effort to 
bring attention to the plight of hundreds of draft 
resisters and deserters now in foreign countries. 

Declaring his intention to use his case "to 
bring the amnesty question to the American people," 
Bucklin returned to the United States in July and 
surrendered to authorities at Fort Carson, Colorado, 
At that time, the army showed no desire to make an 
issue of his case and began processing Bucklin' s 
undesirable discharge. 

A few weeks later, Fort Carson Officials in- 
formed Bucklin of a change in policy and ordered 
his return to Fort Carson to face court-martial pro- 
ceedings. 

At that point, Bucklin went AWOL again and re- 
mained a fugitive until, accompanied by a handful of 
supporters, he walked into a military police office 
in Denver and was immediately arrested. 

Bucklin, who had spent two months stationed in 
Germany before seeking humanitarian asylum in Sweden, 
explained how he became disillusioned with the Amer- 
ican military: 

"At first I thought that a little war might be 
what I needed... Not until I was in the army did I 
really begin to understand what was happening both 
to myself and my country. . .what could only be termed 
a. kind of corruption..." 

Bucklin also cited the dehumanizing nature of 
the American military as a factor in his decision. 

"You are taught that you are nothing. The army 
motivates people with fear tactics and the real 
working force of the army is never let in on the 
decisibn-making process. 

"Tjie lack of purpose, especially a national 
purposfe," he continued, "is most clearly represented 
by thfe inability of the military to answer the simple 
question 'why.'" 

Although Bucklin faced no immediate transfer to 
South Vietnam, he felt it necessary "to do something 
to stop what was happening. 

"I came to the final decision that the only way 
I coulfi resist and make a positive statement was to 
leave the army and deny them the use of my body, my 
labor." 

bucklin believes he and all other resisters 
should be granted amnesty. "If the Vietnam war 
was a mistake," he said, "then it is not fair that 
we should be tried and convicted for resisting. 

!'I believe I was correct in following my 
conscience. There will be no begging' involved. I 
and all other war resisters are positively right in 
demanding universal and unconditional amnesty from 
the U.S. government.!' 
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As for hiS personal involvement , Bucklin 
explained, "I Want to live in this country. The 
only way I can live here is to go through this. 

But I will also gain the realization that I did 
what I could, that 1 didn't bbck down." 

Bucklin is now imprisoned in the Fort Carson 
stockade awaiting court-martial. He has been 
charged with one count of being AWOL and onb count 
of desertion, offenses which will probably bring 
a three year sentence, 

• W ; ' 

[Bucklin 's Defense Committee needs funds. 

For more; information or to contribute, write: 
Richard Bucklin Defense Committee, c/o Rocky Moun- 
tain Military Project, 1460 Pennsylvania Stv, 
Denver, CO 80203,] 
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AUTOMATED MINER 

By Don West , 

An automated miner 
From Cabin Creek, 

Said automated miner 
From Cabin Creek 
Ain't got no job 

That's what I seek. , 

Now i used to dig coal where 

The mine was damp 

Said I used to dig coal where 

The mine was damp 

Load sixteeh tons 

By carbide lamp. 

But since automation came 
The times got tight 
Said since automation came 
And times got tight 
They put me on 
A special diet. 

0 molly-grub and gravy on 
The wel fare roll 

Said molly-grub and gravy 
on the welfare roll 
Can't get no job 
To save my soul , 

Walked all the way to Charleston 
My feet got sore 

1 walked the road to Charleston 
My feet got sore 

And then 1 went 
To Baltimore. 

But twenty years a miner 
It's all I know 
Said twenty years a miner 
That ' s all 1 know 
No job, no home 
No place to go, . . 
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A VISIT TO A PALESTINIAN REFUGEE CAMP: 

"WE ARE NOT ASKING FOR PALACES, 

• JUST WATER AND MEDICINE" 

Li BE RAT i ON News Se rv 1 ee 

{Editor's note: Until 194? , there was a state 
in the Middle East called, Palestine. Then, one days, 
the United Nations grabbed a large chunk of it and 
created Israel . In 1948, a War between the Palestin- 
ians and Israel brought an end to Palestine com- 
pletely . 

In 1949 the U.N. established the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) to resettle the 
Palestinians who were expelled from their homeland 
when Israel was created. The policy was to place 
these people in -refugee camps in surrounding Arab 
countries — Lebanon, Syria , Jordan and Egypt — and 
to provide material assistance which Was to be e- 
ventiially phased out » 

This policy was promoted by the U.S. and co- 
incided with the interests of the Zionists who 
wanted the Palestinians resettled outside the bord- 
ers of Israel. The aid provided by UNRWA was never 
sufficient to support the refugees , and as the Pal- 
es tini anrpopii lotion increased it became even less 
so. 

The average budget of UNRWA is $34 million a 
year, divided per person it comes to about $2.50 * 
per month. This small amount is supposed to provide 
foody shelter. , education , healthy Water and sanita- 
tion for the 1.5 million Palestinians now in the 
Middle East. 

In (September, 1970, Jordan's King Hussein, With 
U.S. assistance, crushed"' the Palestinian resistance 
in his country, killing more than 20,000. This mas- 
sacre is the event from which the Black September 
organization takes its name . 

Then, in May of 1973, following an Israeli 
commando raid into Beirut Lebanon which killed 
key Palestinian spokesmen, fighting broke out be- 
tween the Lebanese army and the Palestinians Who 
charged that the Lebanese government didn't try 
to protect the Palestinians during the Israeli raid. 

The Palestinians made homeless by the creation 
of Israe l are rare ly mentioned in discussions of the 
renewed fighting in the Middle East. Palestinian 
guerrilla attempts to regain their land have kept 
the Middle East situation tense in recent years, 
but it is clear that Egypt and Syria are fighting 
now not to reclaim Palestinian land but for their 
t own land taken by Israel in the 1967 war. 

Certainly there are mayor differences between 
the socialist platform of the B&iestinian Liberation 
Organization (PLO)-the umbrella group for the Pal- 
estinian resistance--and the governments of Egypt 
and Syria , not to mention Jordan, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia which have fairly friendly relations with 
the U.S. 

Early in the recent fighting, PLO chairman 
lassir Arafat called for Palestinians to join the 
battle and news reports have indicated that guer- 
rillas are fi ah ting in the Golan Heights . But, as 
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With other Pales tini an actions, the western press 
has chosen to talk about the actions themselves 
but not the situations that have forced the Pal- 
estinians to fight. 

Since the fi/nii.,;y uith the Lebanese army 
the Pales have been unable to use Leban- . 

on as a base for border raids into Israel « As 
a result, recent months have seen an upsurge of 
actions and projects dealing with the daily lives 
of refugees . 

The following article was written by an Am- 
erican woman recently returned from the Middle 
East . It tells of one such action, a strike by 
Palestinians in a refugee camp in southern Leb- 
anon protesting the conditions in which they 
have been f&rced to live during the 25 years 
since Israel Was founded. 

"While visiting Lebanon late this summer ," 
the author explains, "I learned that Palestinians 
at the Hour j at Shemali refugee camp were strik- 
ing against the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency.- I asked people supporting the strike if 
I could visit the strikers and a few days later 
I Was able to go to the camp with a small group 
of people Who Were also interested in the situ- 
ation , " 

Latest reports are that the strike continues.) 

BEIRUT (LNS) — The people in Boufj al Shemali 
refugee camp, along with others in surrounding 
camps, have decided to refuse their food rations 
and to deny United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) employees access to the camps until some 
baste demands for improved conditions are met <? 

Bourj al Shemali is one of five refugee camps 
in southern Lebanon, near the cities of Tyre and 
Si don. Together these camps hold the largest pop- 
ulation of Palestinians in Lebanon, 60,000; all 
have teeen here since 1948. 

The camps consist of tight rows of tents and 
prefab shanties — cold in winter, hot in summer-- 
with no plumbing, heating or cooking facilities 
and only a central supply of Paid water. 

About 20 residents of Bourj aT Shemali began 
the strike on August 1 after a long series of 
fruitless meetings with UNRWA officials. The strike 
grew rapidly, its major demand being for an ade- 
quate water supply, 

UNRWA rents water for the camp from a wealthy 
landowner in the area, paying 9,000 Lebanese pounds 
(about $3,400) a year for about 160 cubic meters 
of water a day. In 25 years the population of the 
camp has grown from 4,000 to over 12,000, but the 
water supply remains the same, amounting to about 
10 liters (a bit over 10 quafts) of water a day 
per person. The water comes through 18 outlets 
throughout the camp, and is only available for 3 
or 4 hours a day. 

Families must get their entire daily water 
supply during these hours by filling large con- 
tainers and carrying them back to their houses. 
Usual ly the women do this work as thei .men are out 
working all day. The whole process involves hours 
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of waiting in 1 ine and walking back and forth. And 
some days, when the landlord decided he needs all 
the water for his crops, the water doesn't come at 
all. 

The strikers have calcfiilatfed that it would 
cost 90,000 Lebanese pounds — the cost of ten years 
of water rental — to dig a wel 1 that would provide 
running water. UNRWA's refusal to dig a well is 
typical. They have continued to refuse to recog- 
nize Palestinian political organizations, dealing 
with the Plaestinians only indirectly through the 
governments of the countries where the camps are 
located. 

The strikers' first action was to block the 
road leading to the camp so that the UNRWA truck 
carrying rations could not get in. Then they closed 
down the UNRWA warehouse in the camp. An UNRWA rep- 
resentative was sent to the camp to investigate 
the strikers' demands. "Your demands are right," 
he said, "but there is nothing we can do — we just 
don't have the money." This, we were told, 1 s the 
standard UNRWA response. 

Meanwhile the strike was spreading, involving 
hundreds of people who held weekly meetings in the 
caifip social club. AM of the surrounding refugee 
camps began refusing access to UNRWA employees and 
refusing thei r rations. Strikers occupied UNRWA 
offices in Tyre and Si don. 

Twenty or 30 residents of the Bourj al Shemali 
camp occupied the Tyre office. Most of them were 
young men in their 20* s or younger with a few old- 
er men in black robes with white kaff iya 's (head 
scarves) .sitting on small rugs and blapkets as well 
Then everyone, in turn, began to tell us about the 
strike and about the conditions in their camp. 

There were signs, in Arabic, posted all over 
the front of the building and we asked the people 
to translate them for us: n We are not asking for 
palaces. We are not asking for fame. We just want 
water t water and medicine. . .Our strike against 
UNRWA is a strike against America. .. .Help us to 
achieve our demands. " 

The demands of the strike are as follows: 

1. A well to provide water on a regular basis. 

2. A doctor to be present in the camp all day, 
every day during the week. 

3* An increase In the number of garbage collec- 
tors and a car for collecting garbage. 

It. The people in the camp should be able to 
observe the distribufclon.of the rations. 

§. Drainage to be provided for the sewage in 
the camp. 

UNRWA sends a doctor to the camp for 2 hours, 

3 days a week. The doctor claims to have no supplies 
and usually dispenses only aspirin. There is a Red 
Crescent clinic in the camp bu| It by Fatah—h r<s- 
sistence organization; however, it is also very 
small and poorly stocked. We asked how many people 
in the camp were usually sick and someone replied 
from the back, "Everyone is sick." Another explain- 
ed that in any faml ly at least two members are sick 
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at any one time. 

UNRWA employs eight people to pick up garbage 
in the camp and they have no garbage truck. As a 
result, ail of the garbage does not get collected 
and what is collected must be left in piles close 
to the camp. The piles are burned since there is 
no other way to remove them. Of course, this sit- 
uation breeds disease and rats. 

The nutritive value of the UNRWA food rations 
used to be 1500 calories per person per day. But 
this amount was recently reduced-- -the quantities 
of some items were cut in half and some, such as 
rice, were eliminated altogether. UNRWA now pro- 
vides the Palestinians with flour, beans, oil and 
sugar — hardly a balanced diet. 

Some people do not receive even this since no 
one born after 1965 receives UNRWA rations. Again, 
UNRWA says this is because of lack of funds, but 
what it means is that as old people die and babies 
are born the rations are gradually reduced. 

Finally, there is no underground drainage for 
sewage in the camps. Instead, all sewage drains 
from the houses into open sewers and then runs off 
into the ground surrounding the camp, probably seep- 
ing back into the water supply. 

Another demand concerns schools. UNRWA recently 
fired 70 teachers (virtual ly al 1 teachers in UNRWA 
schools are Palestinian) and announced plans to 
increase the number of pupils per class to 55. UNRWA 
provides only 9 years of education— from the ages 
of 6 to 15. Even before the layoffs, schools were 
so inadequate that in many camps only 3% of the 
pupils^pass the exam given at the end of their 
schooling to determine whether they can continue 
their education (assuming they can afford it). The 
fired teachers are presently occupying the main 
UNRWA offices in Beirut. 

One of the old men at the Tyre office went in- 
to a long, spirited narrative in Arabic punctuated 
at different points by laughter from the others. 

He was tel 1 Ing anecdotes about UNRWA. It was too much 
to translate, but someone told us that basically 
he was saying that he was angry at the United Nations 
for allowing UNRWA to come tn because it destroys 
the potential of the people to develop. UNRWA wants 
the Palestinian people to be beggars, he said, 
and in addition they send spies into the camp to see 
what the people are doing. 

Someone else added that UNRWA must develop a 
clear position. Either they support the Palestinian 
people or they don't. But they should not be per- 
mitted to go around tel l ing the world that they 
are helping the Palestinians when they are really 
only helping them to starve. 

Then the strikers asked us a question. Why Is 
It that the United States contributes most of the 
money to UNRWA? 

The main financial backers of UNRWA are in fact , 
the U.S., Britain, Canada, and France. Sweden, 

Israel and the United Arab Republic are minor backers. 
The United States dominates the organization, con- 
tributing at least half of the yearly al location. 
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In 1966, Leonard Farbsteln (DtN.YV) Introduced a 
bill in Congress that would reduce the amoUlIt con- 
tributed by the U.S. to UNRWA by 51 a year , ©ver 
20 years. His argument rested bn the premise that 
the U.S. could move closer to a sett lemeh t |f the 
"refugee problem" by cutting of financial aid. This 
plan was defeated as such, but the allocations for 
that year were cut by $100,000. Many people' feel 
that the U.S. is planning to phase out UNRWA en- 
tirely by 1980. 

About 80% of the inert an d 25% of the women in 
the camp work as agricultural workers, They are hired 
by the day and are paid about 7 Lebanese pounds a 
day, about $2.75. Some must support an entire family 
on this amount — often 9 or 10 people. The work Is 
seasonal but even when there Is work there is no 
^guarantee of work every day. Under these conditions 
!|4t is impossible for the people In Bourj a 1 S hemal t 
camp, ©r in any refugee camp, to provide their own 
facilities for water, sanitation, etc. For now, 

, t^e people have no alternative but UNRWA. 

I 'l; . ' ■ . ‘ " . : . ‘ ■ • • ■; .. •. 

After talking with the strikers for over an 
hour, we were invited to visit the camp and see these 
conditions for ourselves. They told us that until 
now the camp had not allowed foreigners, Including 
journal i sts , to come in because the people did not 
want to feel like they were in a zoo. (This has been 
the situation in most camps in Beirut where for many 
years any tourist could just walk Into a camp and 
browse around.) 

But now they wanted people to know about the 
strike and so they had changed their policy. As we 
entered the camp we saw the piles of garbage and open 
sewers. A two year old child was playing in one of 
the sewers until his mother saw and rescued him. 

Soon we were surrounded by a group of children w(io 
followed us through the pathways of camp, staring 
wi th' curiosity mixed\heavtly with di strust. 

We visited the first water outlet where a woman 
told us "My head is hurting from carrying water back 
and forth." 

As we approached the next water outlet the 
women and chi Idren began screaming and shouting and 
beating on pails. "The water has just been shut off," 
one of the strikers told us. The people continued 
shouting and appeared to be directing most of their 
anger toward the four of us — weg^pre two Americans 
and two British, obviously Western . 

"They think that you come from UNRWA," al young 
man explained. "They say it is your fault that there 
is no water." When we continued walking the children 
followed us, still shouting, "Mayy, mayy ," which 
means water in Arabic, as well as other things, which 
we could not understand. 

At one point another striker said, "They say, 
they want to keep you here 1 n the camp to see if you 
could survive tihder these conditions." The children 
continued to follow us and as we went into a small 
yand next to the house of one of the strikers, 
they stood outside the fen ce , still shouting. 

The last place we visited In the camp Was the 
"social club" where the strikers hold their weekly 
meetings. It is a small, on© room structure, deco- 
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rated with resistance posters and others created 
by the aamp members themselves. At one end ©f the 
room is a small library of mainly political books. 
Here we were told that two days ago , UNRWA agents 
had blown up an UNRWA van which the strikers had 
confiscated on the first day of the strike. They 
showed us the remains of the van and one man told 
us, "The purpose behind the explosion was to give 
people an ugly picture of the strike and to hinder 
us in achieving our aims." 

But Palestinians in the south of Lebanon are 
prepared to continue the strike until UNRWA re- 
sponds to their demands concretely— at the very 
least by providing the money for a well in Bourj 
al Shemali. 

—30— 
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OPPOSITION GROWS TO UCLA "VIOLENCE REDUCTION" CENTER 
"THERE MAY BE SOME PSYCHOSURGERY ON A SELECTED BASIS' 


NEW YORK (LNS)- -"Three months ago when plans 
to create the center were publicly announced we 
thought nobody could possibly object to a program 
aimed at controlling violence," said Dr, Louis J. 
West, acting director o£ the proposed new Center 
for the Study and Reduction of Violence at UCLA. 

But, complained the acting director to a Los 
Angeles Times reporter in June, Watergate revel- 
ations have provided "an example of the power of 
people in high government to use science--in this 
case electronics — for nefarious purposes ." While 
Watergate might have made some people more suspic- 
ious about the government in general, in Calif- ; 
ornia there has been active opposition to the 
use of science for social control for a number of 
years . 

In November, 1971, it was discovered that 
the California Department of Corrections was plan- 
ning a "Neurological Evaluation and Treatment Pro- 
gram" with the possible use of psychosurgery at 
the California Medical Facility at Vacaville. 

Peter Breggin, a Washington psychiatrist who 
has been a leading activist in the campaign to re- 
veal and stop plans for the use of psychosurgery, 
has described psychosurgery as "a deadening oper- 
ation that involves deliberate, irreversible dam- 
aging of an individual's brain for the purpose of 
altering behavior that others have deenfed undes- 
irable." 

At Vacaville, according to a letter from 
R.K. Procunier, Director of the Department of Cor- 
rection, inmates would "undergo diagnostic studies 
--surgical and diagnostic procedures would be per- 
formed to locate centers of the brain which may 
have been previously damaged and which could serve 
as the focus for episodes of violent behavior. If 
those areas are located, and verified that they 
were indeed the source of aggresive behavior, 
neurosurgery would be performed." 

When the letter was discovered, there was a 
great public furor and the plan was supposedly 
shelved. 

.Cai.ifp.mia. has. had at.her. l .e-xpfi.r.i^n.r.e.s. .with 
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psycho surgery. Dr. Hunter Brown of the UGLA Ne^r&r - 
psychiatric Institute; (the planned Center: on Vio- 
lence will be part of this Institute) volunteered 
his service free to .-California-.- in exchange £ or be- 
ing able to use homosexuals and "habitually crim- 
inal” inmates of California prisons apd mental in- 
stitutions for his experimental psychosurgical 
"CUreS". : -.r- '7 -■ --7, 

And at Atascadero State Hospital in California* 
administrators are making use of less drastic * but 
no less oppressive, . "cures" for sexual -"deviancy". 
Many former inmates Kaveitold of aversion therapy 
--electric shocks., and drugs designed to produce, 
through pain, an -aversion to homosexuality. 

Director West has continually repeated that he 
would not allow psychosurgery to be performed at 
the center.. Dr; J.M. Stubblebine, director of the 
state Health Department, has indicated "Psychosurg- 
ery could indeed be a part of the center's work." 

The San Francisco Chronicle quoted Stubblebine 
in April as saying "We are not going in and, you 
know, do the usual wholesale things. There may be 
some psychosurgery on a selected basis." 

At a California Senate Committee on Health 
and Welfare hearing held in May to discuss funding 
of the project, Fred J. Hiestand, an attorney rep- 
resenting the. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the National Organization 
for Women, the Black Panther Party, the Mexican- 
American Political Association and the California 
Prisoners' Union, declared: - 

gij- "Underlying their {these groups'] requests 

were grave concerns about the role the proposed cen- 
ter might play in encouraging or performing future 
behavior modification experiments on political pro- 
testers, prisoners, inmates of mental institutions, 
minorities and women. 

"They feared the proposed center was, at beat, 
a combination public relations gimmick for the 
state administration and an academic boondoggle to 
| prop up a behaviorial science faculty smarting from 

federal budget cuts, or, at worst, a covert attempt 
to usher in 'A Clockwork Orange' for California." 




A 1973 WOMAN? 


'HOW DQ, YOU RATE ‘A§ A 1973 ’ 
DEODORANT TELLS ALL 



NEW YORK (LNS)— Last year, Colgate-Palmolive 
spent $2 ,400 ,000 advertising its "Hour- After-Hour" 
deodorant. Now, I having reformulated and repack- 
aged their product, Colgate is readying a new 
advertising campaign directed towards young women, 
regarded as the heaviest users of deodorants in 
what amounts to a $475 million annual market. 


Colgate's magazine and newspaper ads ask: 

"How do you rate as a 1973 woman?" And advertising 
copy includes a questionnaire gimmick entitled: 

"It used to be a man's world. But you've changed 
it. How much? Check a box for every yes in the 
past year." 

Questions include: "Have you takemvan active 
part in an election, campaign? Do you have --or 
want— a job in what was once considered a man's 
domain?" 


Despite its powerful three-way protection 
that is "tough enough to take it," however, "Hour- 
After-Hour" tells you you're still utterly femin- 
ine. 
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ITALIANS CONTRIBUTE $50,000 TO BUY ARMS FOR 
CHILEAN RESISTANCE 

ROME (LNS)— Nearly 50,000 has been collected 
by an alliance of left groups in Italy in a cam- 
paign to buy arms for the Left Revolutionary 
Movement (MIR) in Chile. 

The Italian left daily newspaper, Lotta 
Continua , reported that the amount, collected in 
thirteen days, was contributed by factory workers , 
students , menibers of Italy's Communist and Social^ 
ist parties, and anti-facistS who formed the re- 
sistance against Mussolini's regime in the 1930 's 
and 1940 's. 


Collections have been taken at demonstrations, 
and in workplaces. In a Sicilian jail, four pris- 
oners contributed $15. 


The Senate committee has recommended that the 
California Counci 1 on Criminal Justice not fund 
the center but the CCCJ has made no decision as 
yet. Hopefully, if critics kepp up the pressure, 
California will not have a Center on Violence . 
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"The most fundamental role of prison is that 


MIR has been reported to be mostly intact in 
spire of the reign of terror against leftists and 
workers being conducted by the Chilean junta. 

As many as 20,000 people are thought to have been 
killed by the junta since 'it took power on Septem- 
ber 11 . 

■ i". J ■ ■ 

Prepared for clandestine activity because they 
were underground during the regime of Christian 
Democrat Eduardo Frei, MIR was able to move its 


of an overt jVis'ib'le’ sign, that laws have been broken. 
Without the sign of the prison, our free democratic 
society would be in complete chaos'. This raises 
the question, is prison the best sign? My answer: 

It is the best, proven, demonstrably; the best. In 
recent years a small group of radicals; and naive 
nincompoops have adopted slogans like ! Tear down 
the walls'. Prisons are a failure l *' l .Tllm arnaged at 
those who say' prison is dehumanizing, they never 
support this contention -with facts, because they > 
have no facts." 

- -Warden, Russell E * Lash at 197.1 Ameri- 


operations underground as soon as the coup occurred. 
Most of its leaders are still at large and there 
have been reports of guerrilla attacks on the 
Chilean army in southern Chile. 

— 30— 

(Thanks tcO People's News, Service in (London 
'for thisi. inf ormatipn^ ) 

/ * .*'* * * *'* ******** * * ****** * * * * * ********************** . 
please help us out and try to pay your LNS bill soon. 


can .Correctional Association convention;, ln : Miami 7 # $ 60 ) 

Behch. Eashtis a./former^FBl agent . Inmates rebel ,y : ; 
ed at '.Lash's prison-- Indiana State Penitentiary t 7- 

in September 1973. 
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THREE -YEAR UNION DRIVE ENDS IN VICTORY AT TAMPA 
WESTINGHOUSE PLANT: 

Tf WE HOPE THERE WILL BE OTHERS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

TAMPA, Fla. (LNS) —The United El eetrical, 

Radio § Machine Workers of American (UE) won a 
strategic victory in its efforts ta oxgaaiae, 
southern electrical workers last DeeemberlA, when 
a majority of the 400 workers at a Westinghouse 
plant Voted to be represented by UE. 

The Tampa bay area has approximately 104,000 
production and service workers in the electrical; 
industry . 

This was the first new organizing drive to 
succeed in a major electrical plant in about 20 
years . Due to the fierce opposition from West- 
inghouse, organizing the plant took over three 
years . In fact, though workers had elected the UE 
in December, Westinghouse managed to stall recog- 
nition of the union until July 18. 

The Tampa Westinghouse. plant is one of five 
southern spinoffs <>£ a big^estinghousbopl^ttin# 
Lester,; Pa.;: (A 'spinoff- is.ya part of a plant that 
moves or "runs away" fo .a place vili^eatfoe South, 
where unions arepscarse and labor is cheap) . .;18fith 
about 6000 workers , the Lester plant is the largest 
UE local in the country. It produces generators 
and pressurizers for nuclear power plants . 


THE WORK IS DANGEROUS 

We also build pressurizers that weigh 1 25 tons. 
Working with parts; that big is dangerous, and that's 
one reason we need a union. For example, one piece 
might weigh 60 tons;, And a crane operator might 
carry that over your head while you' re out there 
on the floor. And it's your obligation to get out 
of the way. 

But when you do get out of the way, your super- 
visor comes back, aver there and wonts to know what 
In the hel 1 yourwere doing, and you could be written 
up for being off your job. 

l it ' s hazardous enough that one ,B fabricator got 
lei 1 1 ed . They were putting a cap over one sect i on , 
sealing it off, and filling it with argon (a gas 
stored under pressure which, when appi ied during 
welding, keeps the welding surfaces from oxidizing) 
whenever they did stress relief. They had been 
welding it on, but they wanted to eliminate that, 
because the time element for that operation was 
about a week. 

Somebody came up with the br 1 ght idea ©fusing 
a one- inch piece of copper, and using bolts to hold 
it instead of welding (bolts withstand much less 
pressure than welding), they pressurized it with the 
argon. When they re ached a certain amount of pres- 
sure, the thing just blew up and killed the man who 
was standing in front of it. 


A lot of the success of UE's Tampa, drive is 
due to rank and file UE members from the Lester 
plant who traveled to Tampa to talk to the workers 
there and to explain to them what it is like to be 
a member of UE, and what the union could help them 
achieve . 

Ken Lawrence of the Southern Patriot talked to 
some of the Tampa workers . The following are e:c r 
excerpts from those conversations and were first 
printed in the September issue of the Southern 
Patriot . The workers asked to remain anonymous . 

A VERY PROFITABLE PLANT 

Vie have approximately AOO hourdy employees 
in this plant. About 15 percent of the workers rr 
are black, and about seven or eight percent are 
Spanish speaking. If you add all the lal-aried 
people»=managers, engineers, secretaries, and so 
on , there are supposed to be about 800 people work- 
ing in the plant . 

Wes ti nghouse opened th i s p 1 ant i n March of 
1968, and it's been very profitable:. They figured 
it would take five years to get the peopAe together 
working right, so they expected to be in the red 
for the fi rst four years. Instead they made a 
profit the first year, and every year si nee. 

Fyl 1 product ion is f igured at 1 1 generators 
a year. Last year we put out our fiftieth gener- 
ator. It takes 11 months from start to scratch,. ) . 
and we 1 ve never shipped one late. These are huge 
units we work on. A generator weighs 3.3D tons— 
it's like a big sausage, with an outside diameter 
of 46 feet in piaees. Just the housing is four 
i nch steel . 


This was complete iy experimental , so an engineer 
should have been on that job every minute until It 
was completed. That happened in 1 969 , but the com- 
pany's very hush-hush about it, even today. Whenever 
someone brings i t up, they say, "Th i s is not your 
immediate problem. It doesn't concern you." 

The re was another occas i on when sever al peopl e 

were hurt, including a B welder who was seriously 
injured. We had a unit in the shop that we don' t 
normally work on, a structurat unit which was glgant- 
tic. They picked it up with a crane, and the chain 
snapped, A supervisor and a fabricator rigged this 
thing up. None of them were qua! if 1 ed , but they did 
the hookup. When they picked It up, the chain snapped 
and the unit fell. There were actually four people 
i njured . 

The welder whov was seriously injured was trapped 
under the thing, until they could re-hook it up and 
pick it up off him. He has permanent injur Ses f rom 
the war st down on his left leg. He's lost one toe 
and he was bad 1 y burned --he had to have skin graft s . 
its just fortunate he wasn't killed. 

In this plant, safety is a great thing, as long 
as it doesn't interfere with production. If it does 
. , . well , just for example, one man got a reprimand 
and a three-day suspension for refusing to work on 
a job he felt was unsafe. 

We had anotteer; man .who hurt his back on the job, 
rigging. He hurt himself making the company a profit. 
$0 what the company did to pay him for his extra 
efforts, for tryihg to see the job was done, they 
break him ail the way to sweeper. That ' s the lowest 
hourly job , so it was a substantial: decrease i n wages , 
over a dollar an hour. And then they froze him from 
bidding on any other job. 
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So you can see that we needed a union. 

THE UNION DRIVE BEGINS , 

When the plant first opened, we had a really 
good plant manager. But then when we got every- 
thing together and learned production, they 
"promoted" him and got hard nosed. And when that 
happened, there were people who amongst themselves, 
various groups ? were saying, "We need to do some- 
thing about this. We need a union. We need some 
kind of a voice. We just can't sit by and let 
this kind of thing happen." 

At about this time, two unions started organ- 
izing: UE and the United Steel Workers (AFL-CIO). 

Both were getting support, but the problem was | 
they were both getting the same support. The guys 
wanted a unions, and didn't care that much which 
one it was . 

UE cal led for the election, ? The JS tee-1 - 
workers' shop committee had basicald'^/pulled out 
of the campaign. They had decided there was no 
way they could win the election, so why split the 
vote and spoil it? They dec ided to encourage thei r 
supporters to vote for UE, and even put out a 
leaflet to that effect. 

The following day, the Steelworkfersi organizer 
notified the committee that they would definitely 
be on the ballot. No one knew what was going on, 
but everybody thought it was kind of funny that 
the majority of the committee voted not to go into 
it, and to support the other union, and then all 
of a sudden at the last minute the organizer calls 
up and says they're in it. 

The election was held in March of 1970, and 
t^e unions lost. Of course, between the two unions 
we could have beat the company, but it was a split 
vote So the company won. 

WESTINGHOUSE TRIES TO BREAK THE UNION DRIVE 

This time it was UE all the way. They company 
tried every way they could think of to harass 
and divide the workers. For example, they fired 
a black union man, to try to scare the rest of 
the black workers. That backfired. It unified 
almost all the blacks behind the union, stroHgeT 
than ever . 

Then they went to the white workers f and 
said that black people were dominating the plant, 
trying to take over. They saic) blacks would get 
into job classifications they Weren't qualified 
for, solely because they were black. And one 
supervisor said that a black wohker got a three- 
day suspension instead of being fired because 
"He's a damn nigger. V But that backfired too. 

Then they tried redbaiting. The company put 
out a 30-page report accusing Don Bol len, fhe UE 
organizer, of Communistic activities. They 
thought that when they put this out that the 
people would come to them and ask questions, which 
would give them the opportunity to smear the union. 
But even that didn't work. The guys who had 
questions went to the union, to Bol len himself , 
to find out what they wanted to know. 

We voted on December 14 and 15, Every man 
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that reported to work that day voted. (There 
aren't any women in production jobs that would 
have been el Igible to vote in the election.) 

.Thei union won, 207 to 18-0. The company con- 
gratulated the union about the election , how fair 
it was. They even signed papers to the effect , 
that It was fair. And yet, they turned around and 
filed charges against the union for conduct Trig an 
unfair election. That's what held up certification 
for so long . 

Actually, it was a good thing for u§ that the 
company fought so hard. It taught the people that 
we can't trust management, that we can only trust 
our fellow workers, and that we have to build 
unity in thepjtlaht. . .V 

Our local, 1201, is the first UE local in the 
new southern district. But we hope there wil 1 be 
others, because there are a lot of these plants in 
the south — in Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Pensacola, 
Jacksonville, and other places. 

UE is a good union, a rank and file union. The 
president of UE, or any other officer of the union , 
can only make as much money as the mpxiti}um hourly 
worker in the shop. And ItJsddemocrat ic. 

We're not In this thing alone. We've got 
every UE local , all over the country from coast to 
coast, and even from Canada, sending usaupport.- 
And that 1 s. -what "it - s' -all about. You' re not going 
to beat Westinghouse with just 400 people. 

We're proud of our local too. We elected our 
officers recently, and two out of the five riiajor 
officers of the local are black. 

And here's the lesson of our victory: We proved 

that if you stick together, and don't get discour- 
aged and give up, even if you lose the first time, 
you can still come back and win. 

* it ik 

"It's quite obvious that the future of the 
remaining electrical industry is going to be in the 
South," said Don Bollen, the UE organizer involved 
in the Tampa campaign. "The heavy electrical 
industry plants are closing up and coming South." 

Over the past five years, WestinghousO has. 
built five turbine plants in Texas, Florida, and 
North and South Carolina. And the turbine plants 
are the future "guts" of the electrical industry 
in the South . 

Westinghouse also has a plant in Stanton, Va., : 
and has plans to build an atomic generator plant 
employing between 5000 and 6000 workers in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. General Electric has plants in 
Wilmington, . N.C., Charleston and Greenville, S.C.,' 
and Waynesboro, Va. 

; --30— . . 

fThanks to The Guardian for some of this information] 

*#$*#$*#$*#$*#$*#|*#$*#$*#$*#$*#$*#^* # ^*#$* # ^* # ^* ; ^ 

"It is quite Certain that unless we have the- ’ 
female sex on our side we cannot hope to accomplish 
any object we have in view." U 

Seth Luther, labor organizer, 1830's 

October 13, 1973 end of copy . „ . . ” 
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ALL PHOTOS TAKEN IN PALESTINIAN REFUGEE CAMPS IN LEB- 
ANON. THEY GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 5. TOP LEFT IS DURING AND BOTTOM LEFT IS AFTER LEBANESE GOVERNMENT 
ATTACKS ON REFUGEE CAMPS NEAR BEIRUT LAST MAY. ALL EXCEPT BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGAN- 
IZATION (PLO)/LNS. BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT : UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY/LNS. 
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TOP MO MIDDLE LEFT CARTOONS CM GO WITH THE 
A®EW RESIGNATION STORY ON PAGE 1. 


BOTTOM MAP AND FLAG GAN GO WITH THE PALESTINE REFO'GEE CAMP STORY ON , PAGE 5 THIS PACKET OR THE MIDDLE 
. ...EAST WAR; STORY ON PAGE 1 OF PACKET #559 , ' BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT ; ARAB PALESTINIAN RESISTANCE / MS 
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